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A REPORT on inner trends and forecasts of significant developments, dedicated to the preservation of the American way and a free democratic economy by the revival and extension of Christian 


sharing and the prevention of war by the revelation and correction of the causes of war. 
traditions and concepts of truth, we will avoid the curse of violent change as represented by the evils of communism. 


WE BELIEVE that if our society moves vigorously forward under th 
WE ARE CONVINCED that the American answer for both 


e impulses of its Judaic-Christian 
communism and 


democratic socialism is a revitalized Christian capitalism that promotes closer management-worker cooperation, greater worker participation in ownership, profit-sharing, systems of pensions or 
security out of production and other forms of applied Christian sharing. WE STAND for our country, right or wrong, rejoicing when it is right, but when authoritative evidence indicates our 
country is being influenced into the wrong, we would seek through democratic means to set our country right. WE HOLD this to be the highest service to patriotism and to God. 





Why America Prospers 

Japanese industrial and labor 
leaders recently toured American 
production centers to study busi- 
ness and production management. 
They expressed their amazement at 
the smooth relations between labor 
and management in the U. S., and 
attributed our superior production 
to that factor. They complained 
that, in Japan, Japanese labor and 
business leaders become personally 
and emotionally involved in their 
disputes, by contrast to the unemo- 
tional businesslike meetings they 
witnessed between U. S. manage- 
ment and labor groups, even when 
disagreements were being discussed. 
The Japanese reported that Ameri- 
can management appears to un- 
derstand labor’s problems better 
than the business leaders in their 
own country. The visitors were 
also impressed with the great ad- 
vances made by American busi- 
nessmen and workers in sharing the 
profits and benefits of production. 
Japan knows little of profit-sharing, 
the annual wage, pension systems 
and other benefits familiar here. 

The reaction of the Japanese ob- 
servers recalls that European in- 
dustrialists, on visiting our indus- 
trial centers, have also been amazed 
at the spirit of cooperation and un- 
derstanding between business and 
labor in America. Most of the Eu- 
ropeans believe it would be impos- 
sible to reproduce these conditions 
in Europe because of class distinc- 
tions. The gulf is very wide be- 
tween the “worker class” and the 
aristocracy, which largely repre- 
sents ownership and management 
in European industries and does not 
consider it “cultural” or proper to 
fraternize with “their” workers. 

PROFIT SHARING in many U. 
S. businesses has become standard 
practice—even in so-called conserv- 
ative circles. (The new address of 
The Council of Profit Sharing In- 
dustries is 337 West Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Illinois.) 


X-Ray and Forecast 


IPLOMACY AND DECEPTION: The American public seems only 

dimly aware of present war and peace trends. The State Department, 
through its ability to influence news sources abroad, keeps the picture 
favorable to itself in the press, while muffling reports of developments 
that reflect failure of American: policies. These failures, however, are often 
responsible for waves of shock and fear that suddenly beat upon the public 
mind. Such eminent writer-observers as Walter Lippman, James Reston, 
Hanson Baldwin, have, in past weeks, openly charged the State Depart- 
ment and the Pentagon with this deceptive practice, a state of affairs that 
has long spurred this newsletter to its special task, for the deception of the 
people is as old as politics, nationalism and war. 

THE MOST IMPORTANT CURRENT RUSSIAN MOVE, which 
is having a salutary effect on the mind of the world, is the challenge by 
Moscow for the U. S. to match Russia in withdrawing military forces from 
foreign soil and in reducing armed forces straight across the boards. 

Not only has the Soviet proposed these measures, but it has 
matched the words with deeds. Red troops have withdrawn from Austria, 
and the Soviet has pulled its forces out of Porkkala, restoring that large 
area and the military and naval base to Finland. Moscow proposes also to 
remove all Russian troops from East Germany if the U. S. Army leaves 
West Germany. The Soviet has furthermore announced an overall cut of 
ten per cent from the Russian armed services, returning 640,000 troops 
from the Red Army to civilian life this coming December. Our State 
Department and the Pentagon have pretended these things never happened, 
while endeavoring to get the news played down in the press. Then fitfully, 
as if on second thought, released “news stories” explaining the subterfuge 
behind the Soviet moves of which there is considerable. Yet the millions 
who live outside the Iron Curtain are rejoicing over Russia’s moves and 
watching expectantly for the U. S. to meet this challenge. Will we do it? 

WE REPORTED some months back that this Russian move was 
shaping up. Then came Eisenhower’s brilliant proposal at the Geneva 
summit conference to cut through the armament deadlock by the exchange 
of military blueprints and the inauguration of the international air- 
observation patrols. For a while, the leadership in peace building was in 
the hands of the U. S. As we cautioned at that time, this advantage would 
have to be pressed speedily, for Moscow could be expected to hedge on 
the Eisenhower proposal. Russia is crawling with slave labor around huge 
prison camps. The Kremlin would be unable to permit a free sky without 
great loss of face when air photos revealed that enormous prison system. 

THE PINCH WAS ON, HOWEVER. Moscow has already an- 
nounced that amnesty would be granted to millions of prisoners in Russia, 
designated as those found “disloyal during the war with the Axis.” It is 
expected that the amnesty will also include many political prisoners, an- 
other big step in the roll-back of the Communist revolution. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet dug itself out from behind — after Eisen- 
hower had captured the world’s imagination with his blueprint and air- 
inspection proposals — by giving a great publicity blast in September to 
their own peace proposals. Our team must quickly counter the Russian 
peace move, or ground will be lost that will be difficult to regain. 

IN THE UN DISARMAMENT DISCUSSIONS, Harold Stassen 
continues to press for the Eisenhower blueprint and air inspection plan, 

(continued on NEAT page) 


“What Can I Do?” 
The nation’s jail and prison sys- 
tem is one of the greatest blights 
on American life, yet it seldom re- 
ceives the remedial attention needed 
from elected or appointed officials. 
With rare exception, the only im- 
provements in the sordid “crime 
schools” of America, as sociologists 
have justifiably labeled our state 
and community jails, have been 
achieved by concerned citizens 
working individually or in groups. 
In these days of high wages and 
profits, our prison population is at 
a 15 year peak of 175,000 —up 
7.5 per cent since 1940 and at a 
time when it has been easier to earn 
an honest living than at any other 
period in history. Not only are our 
state and Federal prisons full, but 
the city and county jails are crowd- 
ed almost everywhere — with over 
a million juveniles in jail each year. 
Moreover, the old slogan, “Crime 
does not pay,” is out-of-date. This 
is obvious to adolescents who see 
lawbreakers swagger about with 
their cash and leisure in neighbor- 
hood taverns. The FBI reports that, 
in 1953, 2,159,000 crimes were 
committed, with only 73,299 con- 
victions and about 70,000 other 
suspects arrested but released or 
put on probation, usually through 
the influence of the underworld 
upon the courts. This means that 
about 14 out of 15 major crime 
ventures paid off, which is consid- 
erably higher than the averages in 
business ventures! Crime is now a 
$20 billion business and costs the 
average American family about 
$500 a year in loot, insurance and 
taxes for police, courts and prisons. 
Juvenile crime has also increased 
steadily since World War II. Soci- 
ologists and police officials believe 
that our juvenile crime is the foun- 
tain-head of the whole crime situ- 
ation. The million children and 
youths who go through our jails in 
one year face inducements to fur- 


ther crime that far outweigh cor- 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 








“What Can I Do?” 


(continued) 

rective influences. Here alone we 
find the source of the criminal vir- 
ulence that flows into the nation’s 
blood stream and at a point where 
it might be arrested and much of it 
remedied. The records overwhelm- 
ingly testify that in handling ju- 
venile offenders, our police and jail 
system creates many more harden- 
ed criminals than it cures. 

The failure of our adult prisons 
is revealed in these grim figures: 
for every 100 men who have served 
in prison, 62 will be back. Of 
the 38 per cent remaining, a high 
proportion, in the belief of crime 
experts, continue illegal activities 
but with more skillful methods, 
hence are never detected. 

To a great extent the failure of 
our prison and jail system is due to 
politics. Politicians are stingy about 
prison appropriations because there 
are few votes involved by compari- 
son with the public support to be 
won through appropriations for 
schools, roads, parks and harbors. In 
addition, wardens are often politi- 
cal appointees—-named in pay- 
ment of political debts, and thus 
men with no qualifications to direct 
crowded communities of 3,000 
tense, vice-ridden convicts. 

Sociologists and penologists have 
found that constructive work is the 
first, best and perhaps the only cure 
for crime. Most prisons have some 
industrial or agricultural activities, 
but the production is curbed by the 
general embargoes against prison- 
produced goods imposed by indus- 
try and labor leaders. With dispos- 
able production limited, much pris- 
on work becomes a makeshift of 
short hours and slow-paced mean- 
ingless routine, enveloped in a sea 
of drab and often vicious idleness. 

Since wholesome constructive 
work remains the best cure for the 
warped personality, new trends in 
constructive activity for prisoners 
have great significance. The most 
notable experiments have been the 
establishment of the forestry con- 
servation camps. At small expense 
compared to the cost and mainte- 
nance of the usual prison bastilles, 
permanent camps can be established 
in the forests and mountains where 
the prisoners engage in important 
conservation work, experience out- 
door living, are taught the use of 
tools that prepare them for gain- 
ful employment later. During rec- 
reation hours they can enjoy the 
sports of field and stream that are 
restorative to every man. There are 
no walls in these camps, no guards 
in the usual sense, but the men 
know that if they break faith they 
will have to return to the grim- 
walled enclosures. Few try to leave, 
and the state earns a good return 


for its investment in conservation. 
(continued third col., THIS page) 


X-Ray and Foreeast = (continued) 


while the Russians counter with their proposals. These currents will loom 
large when the Prime Ministers of the great powers meet this month. 
INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILES READY? One 
angle of the situation in particular is producing cold chills in Washington. 
Does Russia’s boldness in demanding that the U. S. and the Soviet both 
withdraw armed power from foreign soil mean that they are ready with 
the great long-range guided missiles on which both countries have been 
working so feverishly? That is the interpretation in certain high circles in 
Washington. It has long been known, and we have often reported, that 
whenever the IBM’s were ready, our advanced bomber bases in West 
Europe, North Africa, the Near East would have no strategic value, would, 
indeed, be death traps. Is Russia saying, “We’re ready — let’s move back”? 
If so, then the new day of instantaneous worldwide destruction is here. 


ISENHOWER AND PEACE: Our press and radio have said much 
about the political problems created by the President’s illness. Few 
have explained WHY men everywhere pray for his recovery. 

ONE OF THE IRONIES OF HISTORY: When military extrem- 
ists at home and abroad have dragged us to the brink of atomic war dur- 
ing recent months, one of the leading military figures of our time has 
saved us by his emphasis on a peaceful approach to each crisis. Most 
other leaders in our public life, even many in the President’s own party, 
habitually refer to communism in words of hatred, hysteria and juvenile 
exaggerations. As a result they command no respect or prestige beyond 
our shores, as is painfully reflected in the foreign press. 

THE WAR PARTY IN THE SENATE (Knowland, Jenner, Mc- 
Carthy and the many others of both Houses who have built their po- 
litical reputations by specializing in hate and fear) is in no position, in this 
important hour, to take a hand in the most critical affairs of state. Even 
the President’s otherwise able assistant, Vice-President Nixon, is now 
dwarfed by his own past vindictiveness. They have all lacked the tem- 
pered, reasonable approach which has won for the President the confi- 
dence of the world. Reason and goodwill have made the President so mor- 
ally strong that not even the Russians have dared include him in their 
frequent charges of U. S. war-mongering, and this has required some 
weird gymnastics by the Red propagandists. 

THE IMPORTANCE AND STRENGTH of Eisenhower’s posi- 
tion rests on a world-wide realization, so dimly understood here, that 
atomic war is the primary threat to mankind with communism only a sec- 
ondary threat. All nations expect eventually to recover from communism, 
but none from an atomic-hydrogen war. Eisenhower, is an inestimable 
asset to the U. S. and to the cause of peace. This has been dramatized by 
the President’s continued friendship with the Soviet Army chief, Marshal 
Zhukov, despite some pesty voices in our press and radio who have criti- 
cized this friendship. Appearances to the contrary, Marshal Zhukov is in 
many ways the key figure in the Soviet, since he is the favored hero of 
the massive Russian Army which remains the fulcrum of power, in the 
otherwise volatile Russian political scene. Eisenhower’s popularity in 
Russia, stemming both from his friendship for Zhukov and from his gen- 
eral political demeanor, is decisive in all classes of Russian society. 

BECAUSE OF THE PRESIDENT’S IMMENSE PRESTIGE as 
a military leader and his reputation for fairness, goodwill and temperate 
judgment, he has been able to present views and propose actions that 
would have brought pandemonium had they been suggested by any lesser 
figure. Suppose Harry Truman had insisted on maintaining friendship 
with a Russian Army general! Suppose Mr. Truman had suggested that 
we exchange blueprints of our military establishments with the Rus- 
sians? A staggering shower of political grenades and dead cats would have 
been aimed at the White House. The rancid political commentators, who 
play upon dissention, fear and hatred, would have drowned in their own 
fulminations. Yet President Eisenhower did all these things while the 
world rejoiced and the political pop-offs had to sit on their hands and 
chew their verbal cuds. Military prestige, combined with goodwill with- 
out fear or prejudice, has given him a power that is rare in history. 

WE NOW MOVE INTO THE CRISIS that will be largely gov- 
erned by Eisenhower’s strength and by the calibre of the men called to 
assist or replace him. There are a few able moderate Republicans of 
stature who are not tarred by the fear and hate crazes of past months, 
such as Chief Justice Earl Warren, Harold Stassen and some others. And 
the Democrats likewise have similar figures — Kefauver and Fulbright, 
for example. In recognition of the world’s call for men of goodwill and 
peace, there is something of progress in the fact that now neither party 
dares push forward men who have built upon hate and fear. 

WITH THE LOSS OF AMERICA’S STRONG ONE-MAN 
LEADERSHIP, perhaps we may move, along with the rest of the nations, 

(continued on NEXT page) 


“What Can I Do?” 
(continued) 
Youngsters who have been 


through these restraining and re. 
training camps rarely go back to 
their old habits, for they have ac. 
quired new attitudes, new ap. 
proaches to life. Minnesota reports 
that 85 per cent of the 18 to 21 
year olds return from the camps 
successfully rehabilitated. But only 
10 states have so far provided these 
camps — California, Michigan, Id- 
aho, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts, Utah, Minnesota 
and New York. Legislation for for- 
estry camps, pending in Pennsyl- 
vania, has strong citizen support. 

This is but the first step in the 
reform of our primitive and costly 
handling of the unfortunates who 
suffer from moral illnesses. Most of 
them can be cured, especially if 
treated in time, for the majority are 
the victims of environment. 

Almost no community has any 
other method of handling youthful 
lawbreakers— male or female — 
but to throw them in jails among 
hardened criminals, prostitutes, nar- 
cotic addicts, etc. Here further 
degradation becomes __ inevitable, 
sometimes with police assistance, 
for low-paid, politically appointed 
police officials are not only lax but 
often have criminal associations. 

In some states there are citizens 
organizations that work for prison 
reform. These groups of citizens 
try to win the cooperation of other 
established organizations, churches, 
church societies, men’s _ service 
clubs and women’s clubs, and to 
alert the public to the problem 
through publicity. Thus they pro- 
mote legislation for modern forest 
correctional camps and comparable 
correctional agencies for girl and 
women prisoners; they also spear- 
head reform and clean-up action in 
local communities where most jail 
conditions are_ very bad. 

On an individual level, one great- 
ly needed service is that of the pris- 
on visitor program. Often a youth- 
ful first-offender is far from home, 
has been the victim of evil associa- 
tions, is lonely and in need of 
friendship. He continues under fur- 
ther criminal influences — except 
where a miracle occurs. That mir- 
acle is a visitor with tact and judg- 
ment who convinces him that oth- 
ers care what happens to him. 

With guidance by pastors and 
court officials, this visitation pro- 
gram can be developed into an 
avenue of sound individual and 
spiritual achievement, particularly 
by mature youth and adult groups 
in the churches. The Pennsylvania 
Prison Society of Philadelphia (311 
South Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa.) has developed a practical pro- 
gram for such an effort and other 
aspects of prison reform. Further 
information may be obtained by 
writing to this organization. 
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Indian Notes 

A noted Indian educator and 
journalist, G. Ramachandran, on a 
recent visit to America, was sur- 
prised to find himself warmly re- 
ceived on all occasions. He had fol- 
jowed the American newspapers 
for some time and was aware of the 
belligerent attitude toward India 
and Nehru, as expressed in much 
of our press, hence he was expect- 
ing a cool reception and perhaps 
some hostility. Instead, he 
found sympathetic interest in In- 
dia’s problems, heard few charges 
that India was communistic or im- 
plications that Nehru was pro- 
Communist. “Your people are not 
prejudiced towards India,” com- 
mented Mr. Ramachandran. “But 
why is your press and radio on a 
lower level than your public mind?” 

THE NATIONALIZATION of 
India’s banking system, which is 
now taking place, is expected to end 
exploitation of Indian farmers by 
thousands of money lenders who 
have long been the curse of India’s 
village life. For centuries, India’s 
farmers, most of whom are per- 
petually in debt, have paid 35 to 50 
per cent interest annually on bor- 
rowed money. With funds now 
available to the average Indian 
farmer through the new state banks 
and accessible to all villagers, large 
sums will be saved each year which 
can be used to improve agricultural 
methods and standards of living. 


When a group of Indian labor 
leaders recently visited Red China, 
they were given an elaborate wel- 
come and much entertainment. But 
it soon became apparent that the 
object of the Peking Government 
was to win the Indian worker-rep- 
resentatives over to the Asian Com- 
munist trade union system, which 
Peking has been trying to organize 
throughout Asia in competition 
with the anti-Communist Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (the strongest and largest 
body of free workers in the world 
which includes our AFL and CIO). 


The non-Communist Indian labor 
leaders interrupted the festivities 
planned for them and insisted that 
the one purpose of their pilgrim- 
age was to visit elected labor rep- 
resentatives, to interview workers 
and to tour industrial centers — 
rather than be entertained by Red 
Government labor officials. But this 
was impossible without encountering 
everywhere the political tyranny 
under which Chinese labor was 
forced to serve. As a result of their 
experience, the Indian leaders came 
home determined to push the de- 
velopment of the anti-Communist 
international Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. Since communism 
has made its appeal to the world 
chiefly through the worker, this 
event, though sketchily reported, 
has far-reaching importance. 


PROGRESS 
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X-Ray and Foreeast (continued) 


out of “the era of the giants.” As the strong men of the war — Churchill, 
Stalin, Roosevelt and Eisenhower — all pass from center stage, we may 
develop what the Russians have already labeled Kollectivnost, rule by a 
group. Recent trends in Washington have indicated such an evolution and 
it is now being openly discussed. Because of the President’s unfamiliarity 
with the economic and political problems of the country, he has called 
in experienced leaders whose general viewpoints conformed to his rather 
vaguely defined moderate or middle-of-the-road position. This may be 
the new form of government in our increasingly complex, technological 
society. Government as an engineering operation might be more efficient 
than government by swashbuckling party bosses. But if government by 
social, industrial and scientific engineers lacks soul — where will it lead? 


AVE THERE BEEN TRULY GREAT MEN in our time? Or has 

a war era with its military requirements and traditions merely 
placed exorbitant power in the hands of the few, and withdrawn the priv- 
ileges and responsibilities of decision from the people? This would ex- 
plain somewhat the political and moral impoverishment of the day. Men 
have been forced to greatness independent of their native capacities. 
Roosevelt and Churchill wore mantles of leadership of historic propor- 
tions, although time exposes errors of judgment that have sorrowfully 
penalized all mankind. 

EISENHOWER’S PLACE IN OUR HISTORY: Without any pre- 
tense to the political and cultural attainments of Roosevelt or Churchill, 
or to the political dynamism of Stalin, with blind spots in economics and 
political science that will leave his party with many weighty problems to 
solve, he unexpectedly demonstrated basic spiritual greatness at a time 
when hatred, suspicion and fear, sweeping out of the Roosevelt-Church- 
ill-Stalin war years, were about to engulf the world in an atomic destruc- 
tion. Can we not see God’s hand reaching out across history — from a 
boyhood in a devout Mennonite home where the principles of love, truth 
and gentleness prevailed so thoroughly that forty years of military life 
could not erase them? 


TOMIC AUTHORITY VS. THE PEOPLE: The Atomic Energy 
Commission is entrusted by Congress with guiding and safeguarding 
the development of atomic energy in the interests of the American peo- 
ple. Yet it frequently acts in a manner diametrically opposed to their inter- 
ests. An example: the recent AEC effort to suppress on a worldwide scale 
the findings and conclusions of one of the world’s leading geneticists, Dr. 
Herman J. Muller, who was awarded the Nobel prize in 1946 for his 
studies on the influence of radiation on the reproduction of fruit flies. 
AS A LEADING AUTHORITY in his field, Dr. Muller was 
asked to appear before the UN sponsored international atoms-for-peace 
conference in Geneva last August, to present a 67 page paper reviewing 


the facts of possible genetic damage to the human race “occasioned by 
(continued on NEXT page) 


Beer Drinking Declines 


Despite the million dollar adver- 
tising campaigns, beer drinking in 
the U. S. has dropped from 19 to 15 
gallons per capita annually in the 
last seven years, the period the 
brewing interests have engaged in 
the biggest advertising campaigns in 
their history. In England and Ger- 
many beer drinking has also declin- 
ed. Fifty years ago, the average 
Englishman drank over a barrel of 
beer a year; today he consumes 
about half that amount. So great is 
the change in the drinking habits in 
England, it is predicted that the 
“pub” will cease to be the social 
center of the average community, 
as. “coffee bars,” and soda foun- 
tains increase in popularity. While 
no figures are available for Ger- 
many, the German brewers com- 
plain of severe decreases in beer 
consumption. 

Many authorities attribute the 
beer decline to greater health and 
diet education which has led the 
public to turn to more nourishing 
drinks such as fruit juices and milk, 
in preference to the poison of al- 
cohol. Also the svelt ladies in the 
beer ads don’t fool the real ladies 
who know where the calories come 
from. For beer is fattening and 
doesn’t compensate in food value. 
The same goes for cocktails and 
other hard liquor beverages — oops, 
so many calories to count! 


Health And Politics 


The Administration in Washing- 
ton, determined to balance the na- 
tional budget for political reasons, 
has been unable to make much 
progress because of the enormous 
military expenditures which con- 
tinue apace despite revelations of 
wastefulness. The dilemma is fur- 
ther aggravated by the promptness 
with which the Democrats pounce 
upon any decrease in military ex- 
penditures as evidence that the 
GOP is “neglecting the country’s 
defenses,” and “ignoring the threat 
of communism,” —hot political 
thrusts that have often been used 
against the Democrats in the past. 

As a result of this political 
squeeze, the GOP Administration 
has forced such branches of the 
Government as the Public Health 
Service to accept drastic budget 
cuts. Government health authori- 
ties, for instance, had asked that 
$140 million be provided to meet 
the growing needs of medical re- 
search, especially in children’s dis- 
eases, and to provide some of the 
800,000 more hospital beds which 
are desperately needed to maintain 
basic standards. But of this amount 
the Administration officials wanted 
only $73 million— cutting the 
budget almost in half. 

Meanwhile, the Agriculture De- 
partment, under Secretary Benson, 


spends $51 million for agricultural 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 





Health And Politics 


(continued) 

research into the cause of Bangs 
Disease in cows, hog cholera, hoof 
and mouth diseases and other farm 
animal diseases. Because of the 
pressure of the farm bloc in Con- 
gress, the Administration allows al- 
most as much for the health of ani- 
mals as for the health of the na- 
tion’s children. The children can’t 
vote, do not have a lobby in 
Washington. 


New Worlds 


Announcements during the past 
year, on the launching of satellites 
into space above the earth’s surface, 
have stirred afresh speculation 
among scientists about “flying sauc- 
ers,” although popular interest on 
the subject has died down. Two re- 
cent statements from authoritative 
sources merit attention. Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun, the U. S. Army’s 
foremost rocket expert and one of 
the world’s most noted scientists in 
aeronautical research, has expressed 
his conviction that man would 
cruise through space in our time, 
although he might not be able to 
venture far from the earth’s atmos- 
phere. In 30 years Dr. Braun be- 
lieves man can break completely 
free of the earth, but he warns that 
space ships will be immense and 
difficult undertakings. (Dr. Braun 
directed the development of the 
Nazi V-2 rocket that bombed Lon- 
don in World War II.) 

At a meeting of the International 
Astronautical Federation in Copen- 
hagen, Dr. H. E. Canney, research- 
er in high altitude flight studies for 
the Bell Aircraft Corp., reported 
that astronautical scientists have a 
“definite feeling” that facts about 
“outer time and space relationships 
unknown to us” will some day be 
discovered. Such new knowledge 
not only would revolutionize our 
concepts of inter-stellar time and 
space but would break down the 
seemingly insoluble problem of 
bridging the vast distances between 
stars and planets. At present scien- 
tists cannot logically conceive of 
speeds beyond that of light, but Dr. 
Canney states that there is a grow- 
ing belief among research men, 
which is at present no more than an 
“intellectual feeling,” that ways will 
be found to dttain travel speeds 
thousands and tens of thousands 
times the speed of light. 


Freedom In Guatemala 

Since the 1954 revolution in 
Guatemala, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy pressured the new regime 
for a “favored position” in all spir- 
itual and educational matters. The 
National Assembly, however, voted 
on Sept. 2 against any special priv- 
ileges for the Roman Catholic 
Church and voted for provisions in 
the new Constitution which granted 


complete freedom of worship and 
(continued third col., THIS page) 
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the great increase in radiation in the earth’s atmosphere as a result of the 
extensive atomic and hydrogen bomb experiments.” When Dr. Muller 
was already in Europe, just a few days prior to the Conference of over 
2,000 of the world’s leading scientists, he was notified by letter from the 
AEC that he was not to appear at the Geneva meeting, because the UN 
Atomic Committee organizing the conference had, at the last moment, 
excluded him. This explanation was not supported by Bryan Urquhart, 
executive assistant to the secretary general of the UN atomic conference, 
who said the “implication is totally false.” He stated further, “Dr. George 
L. Weil (AEC technical director for the conference) wrote us June 30 
that Dr. Muller would not be a member of the U. S. delegation and they 
did not want his paper (how radiation changes the genetic constitution) 
presented. As far as we’re concerned, the paper was naturally of great in- 
terest. But if a country says the person who has written the paper should 
not be on the program, we have nothing to do but agree.” 

The AEC assumed authority that had never been granted to it 
and which is totalitarian in nature, withholding information that is 
not related to secrets of weapons development, information of a gen- 
eral scientific nature of vital concern to all. Because a leading sci- 
entist, distinguished in the specific field in which he was scheduled to 
speak, sought to urge “a reconsideration of our radiation policies and our 
standards of a permissible (radiation) dose, before it becomes hard to 
change them,” he was subject to repressive action. 

DR. MULLER’S experiments indicate that the current exposure 
of so-called “permissible doses of radiation” could possibly bring deform- 
ity and extinction for future generations. Dr. Muller’s views are sup- 
ported by many of the world’s leading geneticists, including Dr. A. 
H. Sturtevant of the California Institute of Technology, Dr. E. D. Adrian, 
President of the Royal Society of Scientists in London, Dr. Louis de 
Broglie of the Paris Academy and others of equal fame. (BTL, Feb. 15.) 

SUCH A TRAVESTY results from the pressure of prevailing mili- 
tary attitudes upon the gentlemen of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
These attitudes assume a superiority of judgment and authority above the 
right of the people to know the truth and to make their own decisions. 
This is not a cursory opinion. After a recent address by your editor in a 
church in Washington, D. C., a general of the Air Force who was in the 
audience questioned the wisdom of discussing some of the information 
in public. The statements in question admittedly were in no way related 
o “classified material” or military secrets. The general, furthermore, did 
not dispute the facts themselves, but he simply believed “the people 
shouldn’t be told these things.” The general was expressing his sincere 
opinion. But he was also revealing the atmosphere in which the military 
man must work today. Yet this authoritarian attitude is not unanimous in 
the Pentagon for other military men there had in fact provided your 
editor with the material that had aroused the Air Force general. 


HE PRESS AND THE SCIENTISTS: The danger in this situation 
is further heightened by the tendency of the press, radio and maga- 
zine management of our country to accept the viewpoint of the military 
extremists and to assist in the suppression of truth. Although many news- 
papers carried Dr. Muller’s charges, such reports are usually handled as 
routine news items and given space in back pages, while releases from 
the Atomic Energy Commission, assuring the public that there is no danger 
from radiation because of the A and H bomb tests, are played up con- 
spicuously. This method of handling such matter influences the public 
to believe that the AEC declarations are official, hence final, when the 
opposite may be true. The AEC reports come chiefly from military wea- 
pons experts — scientists of second rank who have had only nominal re- 
search background in such specialized fields as genetics and radiation. 
The U. S. News and World Report, for instance, formerly con- 
sidered a reliable source of information, has increasingly devoted its col- 
umes to military extremism and political and economic reactionism. 
On more than one occasion it has given prominent display to AEC an- 
nouncements while ignoring all contradictory information in print at 
that very time and coming from the highest scientific sources. The U. S. 
News is but one of many publications which share the responsibility for 
the suppression of truths that have such a vital bearing on America’s fu- 
ture. Among the prominent scientists who have lately challenged the AEC 
pronouncements on the effects of radiation are, in addition to those men- 
tioned above, Dr. Ralph Lapp, noted nuclear physicist and former direc- 
tor of the Defense Department’s Atom Research Board, Dr. Franklin 
Hutchinson, specialist in radiation physics at Yale, Dr. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, of the Institute of Advanced Study at Princeton. (See the Wash- 
ington Post, Sept. 17; N. Y. Times, May 29 and Sept. 17; Bulletin of 


Atomic Scientists, May, 55.) 


Freedom In Guatemala 
(continued) 
the right for all creeds to own and 
dispose of property. Such “condi- 
tions of freedom” often do not ex- 
ist in traditionally Roman Catholic 
countries. The Assembly also de. 
feated bills that would allow the 
church to intervene in political mat- 
ters, although permitting the clergy 
to participate in labor organizations, 
In addition, the Assembly defeat- 
ed attempts to take away suffrage 
rights from illiterates, who make up 
73 per cent of the population of 
3,200,000. Since the Armas Govy- 
ernment came to power, armed 
guards have appeared at polling 
places to prohibit illiterates from 
voting. Government spokesmen have 
expressed fear of the influence of 
communism among the illiterate and 
impoverished Indian peasants who 
had benefitted most from the Com- 
munist land reforms of the former 
left-wing Arbenz Government. 


HIERARCHAL HONESTY: 
An attack on the American public 
schools by a leader of the hierarchy, 
Archbishop Alter, was headlined at 
the recent meeting of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. He 
attributed the decline of religious 
influence in our time to the removal 
of the schools from the traditional 
care and direction of the Catholic 
Church. The archbishop insisted 
that education cannot be whole- 
some and meet the need of modern 
life unless it is under the direction 
of the church, blaming the godless- 
ness of public schools upon godless 
intellectuals in the school system. 
He did not mention that the hier- 
archy has consistently opposed the 
distribution of Bibles in the public 
schools in all states and has even 
encouraged Catholic families to ob- 
struct nonsectarian religious teach- 
ing in the schools. 
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